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ABSTRACT 

In the late 1970s, it became clear to a group of 
Kirkwood Community College (KCC) faculty and administrators that 
fewer and fewer students were taking humanities courses, that _____ 
students 1 select i on of courses was usually. imbalanced , and that most 
had little idea of what the term "humanities" embraced. With a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities (NBH) , the group 
developed an integrated humanities program to replace the previous 
assortment of disconnected humanities courses* The most important 
product of their effort was a significantly strengthened associate in 
arts (AA) degree program. The new program stiffened core. requirements 
by increasing the number of general education credit hours required 
for graduation, by restructuring the core categories to ensure a 
better balance of .exposure to humanities disciplines, and by 
decreasing the number of core courses to include only the most 
rigorous offerings. This description of KCC's humanities project 
includes: (1) a brief summary of the project; (2) a description of 
the project's planning phase, during which requirements were 
reviewed, a philosophical framework was developed, and 
interdisciplinary connections were discovered; (3) a description of 
the AA core curriculum, including lists of general and specific 
degree requirements and of core courses; (4) information on the 
interdisciplinary generai education course, "Encounters in 
Humanities, "which emphasizes the skill of critical inquiry; (5) a 
summary of the NEH grant proposal; and (6) a brochure on arts and 
sciences degree requirements. (EJV) 
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ABOUT THE LOGO 

. The Kirkwood Humanities Committee has adopted a footprint as its 

logo represents the conviction that study in the humanfttes is Samental to 
an education, The design is by Kirkwood artist Doug Hall The a^on mm 
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HUMANITIES PROJECT SUMMARY 



^F*^f ince 1979, a group of Kirkwood faculty anri administrators has 
^^^^ worked together to bring greater coherence and viability to Kirk- 
^^^j wood's humanities program. We began our work when it became 
^^^^ clear, in the late 1970s, that fewer and fewer students were taking 
humanities courses, that their selection of courses was usually sadly imbal- 
anced; and that most of them had little idea of what the term "humanities" 
embraced. We sought to build an integrated humanities program to replace an 
assortment of disconnected humanities courses. 

We used a 1979-80 Consultancy Grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities to help us arrive at a set of shared values about what 
humanities at Kirkwood should mean: our program should foster an educated 
responsiveness to humanities literature and artifacts; it should develop clear 
thinking through inquiry and verbal expression; it should help students under- 
stand the role of values in human life; and it should enable students to under- 
stand their culture in relation to other cultures past and present. 

Based on our shared philosophy of what humanities education 
should mean\ we used a 1 981 -82 Pilot Grant from NEH to design and introduce 
two hew interdisciplinary humanities courses. Planning and launching the 
inquiry -centered courses drew faculty together, as faculty from various disci- 
plines practiced a new approach to teaching humanities in college classrooms 
as well as in faculty colloquia. Our evaluation of kirkwood s core program 
continued during the pilot grant, and in 1982 the Arts and Sciences faculty 
approvec [a revision of core requirements which would alleviate the problems 
we had identified at the onset of our project. 

The result was a significantly-strengthened Associate degree pro- 
gram, implemented in 1 983. The number of required credit hours inhumanities 
disciplines was increased from eight to twenty, and the number of courses from 
which those hours could be selected was decreased to include only our most 
rigorous offerings. A change in the structure of core categories ensured that 
students would receive a balanced representation of humanities disciplines 
(literature, arts and ideas, history, and foreign languages). Only those courses 
which faculty have judged broad rather than specialized, introductory rather 
than advanced, and which apply the methods and skills of the core discipline 
are listed as "core" courses. 

Kirkwood's "Humanities" core category requires twelve credit hours 
(three courses), which must be divided between sub-categories "Literature" 
and "Arts and Ideas." An additional eight^hours of work in humanities disciplines 
are required in the category "History and Cultures," which includes history and 
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foreign language courses. Kirkwood's total core requirement for all categories 
(Humanities; History /Cultures, Communication, Math and Science, and Social 
Sciences) is 60 credit hours; 30 hours of elective credit complete the 90-hour 
requirement for the Associate degree. 

Having built the institutional framework for a strong core program, 
our humanities faculty is now working on a three-year academic development 
project, Rather than designing new interdisciplinary offerings, we have chosen 
at this point to strengthen the teaching of our traditional core courses and to 
continue our integration of content and skills through ongoing study and 
discussion. A $300,000 Coherence Grant from NEH allows time for individual 
scholarship and for group seminars — two of which are offered. with the 
cooperation and support of the University of I owa. The grant also enables us to 
add a full-time position in philosophy to our instructional staff, and to make 
significant improvements in our library collection; Our three-yet r project will be 
evaluated both internally and externally, and will enable our faculty to work with 
several professors from other colleges; 

While we are proud of our core program and our two new inquiry- 
centered courses, the most obvious products of bur project, the collaborative 
process through which we have worked deserves equal emphasis; Our meet- 
ings have always been open to anyone who is concerned with the importance of 
humanities in higher education. Our decisions have emerged from considered 
discussion, lively debate, hard-fought cooperation. Consequently, Kirkwood's 
core program and humanities project belong tc many caring people. It is that 
broad-based conviction and commitment which will make the program work for 
our students. 
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THE ASSOCIATE OF ARTS GORE PROGRAM 



When Kirkwood Community. €ollege began its humanities project in 
June of 1 979, a group of humanities faculty and administrators iden- 
tified four major problems: declining humanities enrollments, 
decreasing humanities visibility oil campus, confusion among 
students regarding humanities; core requirements, and a lack of cohesiveness 
and common purpose among humanities faculty. The problems were traced in 
part to a degree structure which required only two courses (eight credits) in hu- 
manities; and allowed students the "freedom" to select this minimal exposure to 
the humanities from among over sixty discrete courses. Many students re- 
ceived Associate of Arts degrees without ever studying literature; others, with- 
out even a basic understanding of history; most, without the slightest sense of 
what the term "humanities" embraced. Since 1979, we have worked together to 
build a cohesive and integrated humanities program \o replace our assortment 
of disconnected humanities courses, and to strengthen the requirements forthe 
Associate degree across all core areas. 

The most important product of our work is a significantly- 
strengthened Associate degree program, implemented in 1 983. The new pro- 
gram stiffened core requirements in three ways: by increasing the number of 
general education credit hours required for graduation, by restructuring the core 
categories toensure a better balance of exposure to humanities disciplines, and 
by decreasing the number of core courses to include only our most rigorous 
offerings. The new requirements for the Associate of Arts degree are: 
Humanities: 12_quarter hours, including both Literature and Arts and Ideas 
History-Cultures: 8 garter hours 

Mathematics and Science: 12 quarter hours, including both Mathemat- 
ics and Science 

Social Sciences: 12 quarter hours 
Communication: 1 2 quarter hours 

Additional distributive requirement: 4 quarter hours, from any core 
area 

The total number of credits required for graduation is 90; unde; our 
new program, 60 of those credits must be from the restricted list of core courses. 
In restricting core lists, faculty asked questions such as: 

— Is the course broad, rather than speclajized? 

— Is the course introductory, rather than advanced? 

— Is the course comparable or parallel to a university core course? 

— Does the course require students to apply the basic skills and methods of its 
discipline? 

— Does the course include strong content? 

— Does the course explore primary texts? 

Final decisions on courses rested with the faculty who teach in each core area. 
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___ _ Kirkwood's Humanities core category is divided into Literature and 
Arts and Ideas. Students must take at least one course in each division. The 
Literature offerings have been pared to include as core only our traditional 
literature sequences. Arts and I deas includes Appreciation of Art, History of Art, 
Appreciation of Music, and introductory courses in theater, film, philosophy and 
religion. Ah interdisciplinary humanities course, Encounters in Humanities (dis- 
cussed separately in more detail), is the only humanities course which can be 
counted as either a Literature or Arts and Ideas core course. A hew core 
category^History -Cultures, separates history and foreign languages disciplines 
from the other humanities courses in order to broaden students' exposure to the 
humanities. 

Though the Kirkwood humanities faculty spearheaded the changes 
in our core curriculum, we would not have been successful in bringing about this 
major institutional change had we not from the beginning of our work sought 
advice from faculty and administrators in other disciplines. We realized a need 
not just to build the humanities, but to provide a coherent balanced education to 
Arts_and Sciences .stadents. We were willing to listen and to compromise when 
colleagues in other areas feared that humanities' growth seemed dispropor- 
tional. The four-hour distributive requirement which keeps the History-Cultures 
core requirement at eight credits, rather than 1 2, is an example of a concession 
which preserved harmony within the liberal arts. 

Having established the institutional framework for a strong program 
of degree requirements, the Kirkwood humanities faculty now begins a three- 
year academic development project, supported by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, Kirkwood, and the University of Iowa. Our primary goal in this 
project is not toxlesign newcore courses, but to strengthen the teaching of our 
traditional core courses and to continue working for better integration of human- 
ities content and skills. Our grant will allow humanities faculty time for individual 
and group study; it will help fund the addition of afull-time philosophyteacherto 
our staff; it will support additions to our library; finally, it will provide the opportun- 
ity for our faculty to work with external professors and evaluators as a check and 
balance to our own process of continuing review and evaluation of our liberal 
arts program. 

^ We remember Ovid's words from the First Century, B.C. that "... a 
faithful study of the liberal arts humanizes character and permits it not to be 
cruel." We hope that the students enrolled in our program will reflect the faith 
and commitment of the many people who have shaped their study. 
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Core Requirements, Associate of Arts Degree 

General Degree Requirements 

1. Earn a minimum of 90 quarter hours of credit. 

2. Earn the last 24 credit hours in residence at Kirkwood. 

3. Maintain a minimum cumulative grade point average of 2.00. 

4. Satisfactorily complete 8 quarter hcurs in Composition and 4 quarter hours 
in Speech. 



Specific Requirements for the Associate of Arts Degree 

1. Complete general requirements described above. 

2. Complete group requirements as follows: 

A. Humanities: 12 quarter hours, including at least 4 hours in Literature 
and at least 4 hours in Arts and Ideas; 

B. Mathematics/Science: 12 quarter hours, including at least one course 
in_Mathematics_anci at least one course in Science; 

C. Social Sciences: 12 quarter hours; 

D. History and Cultures: 8 quarter hours; 

E. Distributed requirements: 4 quarter hours from among the above four 
categories. 



Humanities Component off Core: Summary 

1. _ Humanities disciplines comprise two areas of core: Humanities, and History 
and Cultures. _.. .. . . . . 

2 Thestudent's minimum requirement in humanities disciplines is 20 quarter 
hours: 1 2 in Humanities (divided between Literature, and Arts and Ideas) and an 
additional 8 in History and Cultures. The student may elect to take humanities as 

4 distributed credits in addition to the 20 required credits 

3. The 12-credit general requirement in Composition and Speech develops 
the student's reading, writing and speaking skills, and thus represents a related 
area of instruction. It should also be noted that humanities faculty (literature) 
teach composition, ardthat ipeech faculty have been part of the humanities 
projei ; i since its_inception. Composition and speech courses will be an impor- 
tant pan of a coherent core program — particularly so in relation to the humani- 
ties disciplines. 
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HUMANITIES CORE COURSES 



Literature 

LT004T American Literature I 4 

Examines the major works and writers of American literary heritage from its 
beginning to the mid-ijsMh century Works are s.udied m their cultural ana 
historical context Prereq CMiOiT (4/0) 

LT005T American Literature jj 4 

Examines the major works and writers of American literary heritage from the 
mid- 1 9th century to the present Works are studied in their cultural and his- 
torical context Prereq CMiOiT (4/0) 

IS042T Encounters in Humanities 4 

By asking a series of questions about various examples of human activity 
(literature, philosophy, history, visual arts and mosic); the course teaches a 
method of inquiry for use in understanding and appreciating the humanities 
(4/0) _ 

LT101T introduction to Fiction 4 

Examines a variety of short stories and ^oveis^from the 1 9th century to the 
present Teaches the student a method of interpretive analysis, and intrp- 
f* u ^® s i? e student to a wide vanety of problems and themes that one typically 
explores through. fiction Prereq CM.1 01 T or consent of ihstrUctbr (4/0j 

LT102T introduction to Dramatic Literature 4 

Explores drama as a unique literary genre Students examine maipr move- 
ments and themes in the development of dramatic literature in the West The 
?!*_"^ d :d^atrc ''^rafY ; analysis techniques are used to examine a number 
of major plays Prereq CM101T or consent of instructor (4/0) 

LT103T Introduction to Poetry 4 

Develops skill in interpreting \he ele ments of the formal structure of poetry 
and evaluates different theories of how poems gain meaning The study de- 
velops a perceptive acquaintance with a large number and variety of the 
world' s poetry Prereq CM1 01 T or equivalent (4/0) 

LT201T Masterpieces of Literature: The Ancient 

World 4 

Analyzes selected writings from the Bible. Greek drama, and Greek and Ro- 
man narrative poetry These works are approached primarily on their contex- 
tual basis, with some attention to style meaning and form Prereq CMiOiT 
or equivalent £470) 

LT202T Masterpieces of Literature: Medieval, 

Renaissance arid Neb-classical Periods 4 

Studies epic poetry of the medieval period, some of Chaucer s works and 
some of Shakespeare's plays and poetry These works are explored usinga 
combination of generic, isocial-cuiturai. mythical and comparative ap- 
proaches Prereq CMiOiT or equivalent (4/0) 

LT203T Masterpieces of Literature: 19th and 20th 

Centuries 4 

Discusses selected p'ose and poetry of 19th and 20th century Europe and 
America Works will be read as masterpieces of an and Studied by employing 
a combination of critical approaches Prereq CMlOiTor equivalent (4/Q) 



Arts and Ideas 

AT001T Art Appreciation 4 

Provides an overview of an from a historical; contemporary and aesthetic 
frame of reference Recommended for non art majors (4/0) 
AT002T AH History: 15th Century 4 
s t u0 "ies ; architecture, sculpture and painting from pre-history to Rome. (4/0) 
AT003T Art History: 15th Century to 19th Century 4 
Studies architecture; sculpture and painting from the medieval period through 
the 1 8th century (4/0) 

AT004T Art History: 20th Century 4 

Studies architecture, sculpture and painting in the 1 9th and 20th centuries 
(4/0) 

IS042T Encounters in Humanities 4 

By asking a senes of questions about various examples of human activity 
(literature, philosophy, history, visual arts and music), the course teaches a 
method of inquiry for use m Understanding and appreciating the humanities 
(4/0) 

HU0C7T Encounters With Ethics 2 

Introduces theoretical ethics the ^ Study of standards of conduct human val 
ues and moral judgment Ethical concepts such as justice, human rights and 
responsibility are examined from different perspectives An inquiry method is 
applied to the discussion of ethical issues drawn from life experiences. Iit : 
mature and current periodicals (2/0) 

LT211T introduction to Film 4 

Covers film history criticism and analysis of major films The works of Chaplin 
Fenoi. Cocteau. Bergman. Antonioni and Truffaut are viewed and analyzed 
E.7iphasizes : CJiticism and analysis of film as an artistic medium and the 
rstoncai and societal implications of film Prereq CM 1 01 Tor equivalent (4/ 

Ci 

PR001T Introduction to Philosophy 4 

Examines the foundations of philosophical thought m the West from Des- 
cartes to the present day with emphasis on problems of ethics aesthetics, 
epistemoiogy and metapnysics (4/0) 

PR002T Introduction to Religion 4 

i " eludes p consideration ot the great religious traditions Baste forms beliefs 
chd functions of religion are examined in relation to society (4/0) 

3R101T Introduction to Theater 4 

'his course requires no previous theater experience Introduces the student 
o the roles of actor director, designer playwright and critic, and it provides 
a brief history of the art The student also learns the basics of play analysis 
and the techniques for critiquing a live production (4/0) 

CM319T Legal and Ethical Issues 2 

Deals with various legal and ethical issues affecting the media Libel privacy 
obscenity, privilege, access, copyright and other contemporary issues in* 
volvihg-the First- Amendment aremcluded Also included is a section dealing 
wan the duties and responsibilities Of the media practitioner in contemporary 
society Prereq JO101 T or mstrucfor permission (2/0) 

MU011T Music Appreciation 4 

includes elements and types of m Q sic with some attention id major periods 
and composer? (4/0) 
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HISTORY AND CULTURES CORE COURSES 



FL001T Elementary French j 4 

Develops fundamental skills in the French language The emphasis is oh 
acquiring the proficiency to communicate with the native speaker in everyday 
Situations Includes activities that promote an understanding and knowledge 
of Aench-speaking peoples and their culture (4/0) 

Ftbosrr Elementary French II A 

Continues Elementary French I Prereq FLOOlT or equivalent (4/0) 

FL003T Elementary French 111 4 

Continues Elementary French II Prereq FL002T or equivalent (4/0) 
FLOOlT Intermediate French j 5 

Develops fundamental skills m the French language The emphasis is on 
acquiring the proficiency to converse easily with the native speaker on gen- 
eral topics and to read contemporary materials Includes activities that pro- 
mote an understanding and knowledge of French-soeaking peoples and their 
CQliute Prereq FL003T or equivalent (5/OJ 

FL005T intermediate French II 5 

Develops fundamental skills in me French language, the emphasis 'S on 
acquiring the proficiency to converse easily with the native speaker on gen- 
eral topics and to read contemporary materials Includes activities that pro- 
mote ah understanding and knowledge of French-speaking people and their 
culture Prereq FL004T or equivalent (5/0) 

FtOOTT French Civilization I 3 

Provides readings on France, ttie French people and meir way of- life, and 
the provinces Course is conducted in French May be taken as independent 
study Prereq FL005T or equivalent (3/0) 

FL008T French Civilization II 3 

Provides readings on French history, politics, unions, education and the 
economy Course is conducted in French May be taken as independent 
study Prereq FL005T or equivalent (3/0) 

FL009T French Civilization III 3 

Provides readings on the cultural heritage of the French from the Middle Ages 
to the present Units include literature, music art. drama Course is con- 
ducted in French May be taken as independent study Prereq FL005T or 
equivalent May be repeated for credit (3/0) 

FL010T Elementary German I 4 

Develops fundamental skills in the German language The Emphasis is on 
acquiring the proficiency to communicate with the native speaker in everyday 
situations In cfudes activities that promote an understanding and knowledge 
Of. the people of Germany and their culture - (4/0) 

FL011T Elementary German II 4 

Continues Elementary German I Prereq FLOiOT or equivalent (4/0) 
FL012T Elementary German III 4 

Continues Elementary German II Prereq FL01 IT or equivalent (4/0) 



FL023T Intermediate German j 3 

Develops fundamental skills in the German language Emphasizes acquiring 
the proficiency to Converse easily wtfh the native speaker on general topics 
and to read contemporary materials Includes activities that promote the 
understanding and knowledge of German people and their culture Prereq 
FL012T or equivalent (3/0) 

FL024T Intermediate German H 3 

Continues Intermediate German I Prereq FL023T or equivalent (3/0) 
FL025T Intermediate German III 3 

Continues Intermediate German il Prereq FL024T or equivalent 

FL013T Elementary Spanish I 4 

Develops fundamental skills in the Spanish language The emphasis is on 
acquiring the proficiency to communicate with the native speaker in everyday 
situations Includes activities that promote ah understanding and knowledge 
of the Spanish jpeakmg peoples and their culture (4/0) 

FL014T Elementary Spanish II 4 

Continues Elementary Spanish J Prereq. Ft0l3T or equivalent (4/0) 

FL015T Elementary Spanieh III 4 

Continues Elementary Spanish II Prereq FL014T or equivalent (4/0) 
FL016T Intermediate Spanish: Conversation 5 

Oevelops fundamental skills in the Spanish language Emphasizes acquiring 
the proficiency to converse easily with the native speaker on general topics 
Includes activities that promote an understanding and knowledge of Spamsh- 
s peaking peoples and their culture Prereq FL015T or equivalent (5/0) 

FL017T intermediate Spanish: Reading 5 

Develops fundamental skills in the Spanish language. Emphasizes acquiring 
the proficiency to read contemporary materials Includes activities that pro- 
mote an understanding and knowledge of Spanish-speaking peoples and their 
culture Prereq FL015T or equivalent (5/0) 

FL019T Spanish Civilization 3 

Provides readings on Spain; the people and the land, their history and way 
of : : rfe Students may choose io emphasize a special interest area Conducted 
in Spanish May bejaken as- independent sludy Prereq FL017T or equiva^ 
lent May be repeated for credit (3/0) 

FL020T Spanish-American Civilization 3 

Provides readings on the Spanish-speaking countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere Student may choose a special interest area Mexico; Central Amer- 
ica South America or some common aspect of all or several of these coun- 
tries Conducted in Spanish Prereq Ft0l7T or equivalent May be repeated 
for credit (3/0) 
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HY001T U.S. History (17th arid 18th Century) 4 

Surveys the social, political aria economic history of t he- U Kited States- with 
emphasis on the forces resulting in the emergence of the new nation to the 
Age of Jackson (4/0) 

HY002T U.S. History (19th Century) 4 

Surveys the social, political and economic history of the United States from 
the Age of Jackson to the Progressive Era (4/0) 

HY003T U.S. History (20th Century) 4 

Surveys the social political and economic history ol the United States from 
the Progressive Era.to Jhe present,. (4/0) 

HY016T Europe in the Age of Monarchy 4 

Explores the social, cultural; intellectual, economic and political foundations 
of Western civilization in Europe from the Middle Ages to ADsolutism and 
Constitutionalism (4/0) 



HY017T Europe in the Age of Revolutions 4 

Studies four revolutions — the Scientific, the French, the Industrial and the 
19th Century Liberal revolutions — that changed the traditional Western so- 
ciety inio the modern world (4/0) . . 

HY018T Europe in the Age of Nationalism 4 

Examines themes of modern European Cjvilization_ Emphasis is on the de- 
velopment of nationalism, the rise of Communism and Fascism, and the 
changes in the present society (4/0) 

IS047T Understanding Cultures 4 

Examines the culture of-a particular country Special err phasis is placed on 
contemporary political, economic, religious, business and social institutions 
The student also learns "survival" skills useful in business trips to the country 
under study (4/0) 
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Catalog Listing 
Cora Courses 



COMMUNICATION 

CM101T Composition I 4 

CM102T Composition II or 

CM1I7I Composition II Technical Writing .............. 4 

CM204T Speech Communication or 

CM2_0.1T Public Communication ................................. 4 

JO101T Intro, to Communications Media 

(Distributive Req. only). 4 

HUMANITIES 
Literature 

LT004T American Literature I 4 

LT005T American Literature II .... . ........................ 4 

IS042T Encounters in Humanities (Lt. or A/I).. .................. 4 

LT1 01 T Intro, to Fiction . . . , 4 

LT1 02T Intro, to Dramatic Literature ............................ 4 

LT1 03T Intro, to Poetry . . . . . ._ . : . . ; ; ; [ ! 4 

LT201T Masterpieces of Lit: Ancient World ...................... 4 

LT202T Masterpieces of Lit: Medieval, Renaissance 

Neoclassical ... 1 , IIJ , ijMU i ................ 4 

LT203T Masterpieces of Lit: 1 9th S 20th Centuries . . ! ! 4 
Arts ft Ideas 

AT001 T Art Appreciation 4 

AT002T Art History: Pre- 15th Century 4 

AT003T Art History: 15th- 19th Century 4 

AT004T Art History: 20th Century ..:!!!-"!!!!! 4 

IS042T Encounters in Humanities (Lt. or A/I) 4 

HU007T Encounters with Ethics -[ 2 

LT211T Intro, to Film . . . . . . . . A 

PR001 T Intro, to Philosophy . ..][[[[[[[ 4 

PR002T Intro, to Religion ...[.. .[ ][] 4 

DR101T Intro, to Theater .[..[. 4 

CM31 9T Legal & Ethical Issues in Communication 2 

MU011T Music Appreciation 4 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

EC01 6T Co^mporary ^onornic Problems 4 

EC013T Prlnc; of Economics (Macro) 4 

EC014T Princ: of Economics (Micro) A 

EV007T Energy Today 1 

EV001T Man in the Environment: Atmosphere 1 

EV002T Man in the Environment: Hydrosphere 1 

EV003T Man Jrr the Environment: Lithosphere 2 

GE001 T Human Geography 4 

LE009T Intro, to Criminal-dusjice _. L . A 

PS0O2T American Federal-Government 4 

PS008T Comparative Governments 4 

PS004T International Relations A 
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PS006T Jowa Government .......... 4 

PY004T Education Psychology & Measurement 4 

PY024T Exceptional Child 4 

PY002T General Psychology . . 4 

PY020T Psych, of Growth & Development .; 4 

PY039T Social Psychology 4 

SO007T Criminology 4 

SO008T Intro, to Cultural Anthropology . . . . . . . 4 

SO004T Intro, to Sociology ...III. 4 

SO011T Juvenile Delinquency & Deviancy 4 

SO005T Marriage & the Family 4 

SO006T Social Problems 4 

SW010T Human Services Policies & Programs 4 

MATHEMATICS/SCIENCES 

MA050T Math, for Liberal Arts 4 

MA031T Intermediate Algebra 5 

MA032T College Algebra 5 

MA033T Trigonometry 5 

MA034T Analytic Geometry 5 

MA035T Calculus I [ [ [ 5 

MA036T Calculus II 5 

MA037T Calculus III. [\[ 5 

MA052T Calculus IV 5 

MA053T Differential Equations 5 

MA040T Linear-A|gebra . , 5 

MA04 i T Fundamentals of Statistics 5 

MA043T Firoite Math . . 5 

MA051 T Business^ Calculus 4 

BY030T Principles of Biology. 4 

BY031T Biology -of. Organisms 4 

BY032T Environmental Biology 4 

BY047T Intro: Genetics 4 

BY034T Invert. Zoology I 4 

BY035T Invert. Zoology II 4 

BY036T Vert. Zoology I 4 

BY037T Vert. Zoology II 4 

BY039T Human Anatomy & Physiology I 4 

BY040T Human Anatomy & Physiology II 4 

BY041T Human Anatomy & Physiology III 4 

EVOOi t Man in the Environment; Atmosphere 3 

EV002T Man in the Environment: Hydrosphere 3 

E/003T ManJn the-Environment: Lithosphere 2 

EV007T Energy Today 3 

BY042T Microbiology I 5 

BY043T Microbiology II 4 

EA001T Intro. Geology 4 

EA003T I ntra- Geology Lab t 

BY019T General Botany I 4 

BY020T General Botany M 4 
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A&soclmte of Arts continued — 9 



CHO0 1 T Princ. of Che: listry (lecture) 3 

CH001T Prihc. of Chemistry (lab) ? 1 

CH002T Fund, of Organic Chemistry 4 

CH003T Fund, of Biochemistry 4 

CH007T Nutrition . 4 

CH005T General Chemistry I ; . . . 5 

CH006T General Chemistry II 5 

CH004T Quantitative Analysis g 

CH008T Organic Chemistry I 4 

CH009T Organic Chem.stry jj 4 

CH010T Organic Chemistry III 4 

PH007T Astronomy 4 

PH008T 21 st Century Intro. Physics 4 

IS008T Science and Society 4 

PHOOi T College Physics I ] [ 4 

PH002T College Physics II 4 

PH003T College Physics III 4 

PH004T General Physics I 4 

PH005T General Physics II 4 

PH006T General Physics III 4 

IS010T Man Evolving 4 

EG015T Intro, to Engineering 3 

EG007T Engineering Graphics I 3 

EG010T Statics . . . 3 

EG011T bynamics 5 

EG012T Thermodynamics J ............. . 5 

EG016T Problem Solving Using Structured Language 5 

EG008T Intro, to Engineering Computations 3 

EG009T Materials Science ... 5 

EG013T Intro.ta Electrical Science 5 

EG014T Mechanics of_befonriable Bodies 5 

EA002T Evolution of the Earth. . „ 4 

EA004T Evolution of the Earth (lab) | 

PH01 1 T Medical Physics 4 

HISTORY-CULTURES 

FL001T Elementary French I 4 

FL002T Elementary French II 4 

FL003T Elemental French III 4 

FL004T Intermediate French I 5 

FL005T Intermediate-French II 5 

FL007T French Civilization I 3 

FL008T French Civilization II 3 

FL009T French CivilizatloaJJ I 3 

Fbdi 0T Elementary German I 4 

Ft01 1 T Elementary German ll 4 

FbQi 2T Elementary German III 4 



continued 
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Associate of Art* continued — 10 



FL023T Intermediate German 1 3 

FL024T Intermediate German II .... . 3 

FL025T Intermediate German III 3 

FL01 3T Elementary Spanish I A 

FL01 4T Elementary Spanish II A 

FL015T Elementary Spanish III . ; A 

FL016T Intermediate Spanish: Conversation 5 

FL01 7T Intermediate Spanish: Reading 5 

FL020T Spanish American_Civilization 3 

FL019T Spanish Civilization; j j 3 

HY016T Europe: Age of Monarchy. , A 

HY01 it Europe: Age of Flevoiution_ r ^ 4 

HY018T Europe: Age of -totalitarianism 4 

HY001T U.S. History: 1 7th & 18th Century 4 

HY002T U.S. History: 1 9th Century 4 

HY003T U.S. History: 20th Century 4 

IS047T Understanding Culture 4 
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Kirkwood Community College 





Arts & Sciences 
Degree 



■ r Requirements 



v ..»»*,< - 

* « •> n m m i t * * - v~" 
* • I * • c r- < ■ ». ■ . t ' . 
*e»r»»«»Mi^j ... .. • ? 



Education isn't play — and it 
can't be made to look like play. It 
is hard, hard work. But, it can be 
made interesting work." 

-- Thomas Krlisuii -' 
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General Requirements for the Associate of Arts, 
Associate of Science or Associate of Science/Career 
Ion Degrees 



1 , Karii a niittjniiiin of 90 quarter hours of e red it Remaining hoars 
Mfter specific rrquirrnien^sioriHe degree are satisfied will be taken 
froni Arts nhd.Srjei:Ke» Heciives designed for transfer with the 
understanding (hat 24 quarter Hours <il nx-atlbriaJ technical 
courses could he included. 

2 '''.'irAiV^' 1 . 1 ^ 1 Kirk wood in a dearer 
program for whjeii the decree is sought 

3 Maintain a iiiiiiimimi cumulative grade jx>iht average of 2.00. 



•1 t 'itmpleie i lie eon- course requirements as require cl for t lie* degree 

Associate 

_of Science/ 

Associate Associate Career 
Core Course Requirements of Arts of Science Option* 

!i mitt hours] 



< oiUIUUttlr.H inn Alls 

ifumauilir -s ( . i ( le.isi l jus. in hi (emu ire 
and it least A his. mi Arts and Ideas) 

Social Seieneo 



Mathematics Sciences ( liir AA degree, .it 
jeast one coarse in Mathemnt ics ,i ii« I at 
least one course in Si jeiices 



|2 
12 

12 
12 



12 



H 



12 



8 
4 



!Hsioheai'(!iiliiirai 

Distributed Requirement (from Com 
munieation Arts. Humanities. Social 
Sciences: Mat hematics Sciences: Hlsmr 
ieal'Culturall 

fjumanit ies'j iisu»ri( c nlturai 8 8 

*( ;iieer Option si udents have additional reijiiired courses in their 
Career area 

For more inhumation ab<iit gradual ion rt (juireinents contact vour 
advisor or the advisin if . center. 



The Core Program 



A eiirelulh planned combination of courses forms the base (if the 
Assmi htte o| Arts md \ssm hk of Science degrees at Knkuood All 
students must complete a certain number of credit hours in the basic 
ih!i hi is iij ( <iminuuic.it w>n Arts iluiumincs. Sou tl S<ien<rs 
M.ith Si-wiiecs and 1 1 isior\ '< *i tit lire Alt lioiigh (here are evvpi ihiis, 
( ; e ( mm i! si*s .in likcK in (hi (i from mini courses m being broad 
iiaiiier ill. mi spe< uh/ed) and introductory (rather mail advanced) 

\ ni'iiib" ! .)! hem li< ial uiiicnmes lesuh from inkiim rote c ourse's. 
St i id nis 1 1 1 1 j j I O' i n i in ini( at kmi and ie isoninu skills 1 he \ < U -\rlop 

i !k i ( i imdi isf ii !i i •>-(,! 1 1 ic n hi stone aland ruhural roots md the v 
are- pio\ idnl u ii 1 1 , i ! j n kyhii Hid Irom \vlii< I i to judge and « \ iluah hie 
( \pi a if ii(?s is w< 11 is m ike informed rlinie < s. 

( oh < (Mil s<-s ils i |di -a ji ire I llr K j 1 kwood sh idi inline DIM ! In \\ )( Id of 
v.ork wiih a >M<»;tij c< ji ie at ional has*- horn which in id.ipt to the* 
<liaiiiid»nl i ,\ » !!■■ < 1 1 s sii?jiit° soe irt\ I hi \ ilsi » | u i j i i n si i ide nfs tor 
ad*- mi i-ii -■ ; u • • ;a i .< m. ij. ii nr disci phne l"i i i.i II \ . m m r « i >\ u si«s j ti ep;u*e* 
si i Ui at i - - I ■• liti-j a . Ii ii lie i s \<bo Ii i\( -he ilali t\ :u> nh in adapt 
in ! hi i i M ' " i ■ i 1 1 s i i - 1 help i i e.iie it 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



! Humanities Core 

1 riii- 1 ^inanities arc a set of disciplines — literature. I he jliic arts; 
!iiuins<^pjiv and religion - and they are also a i way of ih inking. The 
:u isp« clivt' of IHc humanities is informed by historical, literary, acs- 
: !k ii( and nhilosopjvicaJ kiiowiedge.Thc 'practice oft he hurrianitiesjs 
i \ idHiccd ! Hid ugh tile creative and expressive iipc r ianguage. texts 
m id oihei artifac ts of hunuin experience, 

I tiioisuii I hi* luiinanitles. stiuicntscomeiniocontact with their heril 
anr* Ix'ilin io understand the ciiiwjcctjori ofiriai heritage with (he 
■iioseiii Tliev develop scnsitivllv to others through exploring com 
mow human experiences, and jjicy learii io respond apprcciii lively to 
<he arts In this way. the study of the humanities mainiains and 

njvaiu -r* ciiliiire and civilization. 



"Dp not seek to follow in the footsteps of the men 
old: seek what they sought/' 



Matsuo liashn 



As siiiijeiifs inquire, reflect, reason. ihinR ind(;ji(md(;htly in id .del Kite 
iriWi .illy, ! hey develop the Intciicctuai competence and aesthct.. con 
iidciice necessary in becoming active shapors of t heir world 

The icx».>and arts of the humanities represent the pinnacle of human 
imagin i turn ind expression Also the pn< tu il ouu ouw of the studv 
oi iifini.ini tics is the development ol skill in i lie useoi language and di' 
l lie niiiid wliit h will enable students' to pariii ipale more fully in H ric h 
raunc oi public and private human experiences. 

Core courses 



Catalog 
number 



LTCX14T 
LTU05T 
UTKHN 
ISO 12 I 

iori 
i i in > ! 
i i M > i 1 
i:i2n»i 

!."!'.»( ill 



\ I hi » I , 

\|u ' I 
M " • M 

nu'ui i 

! Si " ; ' ! 

i r.'i i ; 

PRO' in : 

i i : i 



Course title 
Literature 

American Liierature j; 

American Liierature II: ... . 

American Liierature III 

Kni -fHi rite rs in Humanities (Lt or A i) . . 

Introduction io Piciion . : 

mimduclion to Dramatic Literature 

Introduction to Poetry 

Masterpieces of Literature Aneienl World 
MoisU v\i'Ui c s ol Literatim 
Medieval. Renaissance;. Neoclassical 
Maslerplri-e.N of Literature: 
iMib .\ 20th f'ehtiiiies 

Arts & Fdeas 

Ni l Appreciation; i .;..;_. 

\ii History: Pre I5ili (ViUurv . . 

\u History l^ih loth ( i ninn 
AM History. l>OlhJTeutury . 

Introduction io Theater 

! ih oiintc rs in Humanities (M A II 
Introduction to I-7iim . . . . 
!iiir>idUeiinri to Plulosojilijciii Lilii< s 
\ it induction to Philosophy 
loin uluct ion In UehrJ' >u 
Mom< Appreciation . . 



Credit 
hours 

4 
A 
4 

i 

A 
4 
4 
4 
3 
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Communication Arts Core 

g^H'eatlon isthe process by which students build relalion- 



H?^l mUniC ? tion iS i0 relationship what 
breathing is to maintaining life.'' 

— Virginia Satlr 

,'!!!JH , T; inlCa r 0rl . process ,s no ' a body of content or a 
closed system of nde* students roust alwa^ explore mss^blc 
ap> leadons to d.s, over how knowledge applies to peo^e ,nd 
« Sn«e d S " Ua "°' ,S WhUh "PPorSy jj 

jg?j«y of language i,,,d continuing effort to learn to u* ibis 
primary medium ofeomnninirahon eflee.tvelvwlll ena t> enH , f s 
» fx-lter understand ourselves, others, bun an penS 1mh 
i^hanor and the systems and environments with whiK w . «? 
I e goals of communications courts In a liberal ar.seduraon 
a e » improve the renditions of human interaction and 
n. rea.v. s.uden.s eonseiousncss of how language can be used 

m<r..ng the ever -nging ehallenges of communicator , 2 

i&M™ ^^^''-''^^^HnP'^ertoensurethe^iS 

Core courses 
Catalog 

Course title 



number 

c:mioit 

CM i 021* 

CMl I7T 
CM204T 

CM20IT 
PR007T 

ioioh 



Composition I. . ; 

Composition II . . 
OR 

Composition \l Technical Writing .. 
Speech Communication 
OR 

iComnmnlra; 'oil 

Basic Reasoning 

: <iis<- orilv for Distributed R^Mfrrmrnt) 
Introduction to ConimuniraHohs Media , 
_ (ijst onlv for Distrlbuhfi Rrquirenientf 



Credit 
hours 



jl some ways every person is like ail other peo- 
ple, like some other people: like ho other people. 

iiilapjrci rroni < Iv(i Kiu( khohn 
"id [ Icnn Miii 




s, lrn, « en 11 ,M .s. 1 „| ( ., Il s Lain hull, what social sHeh 
^ !?;!"• ahour human bch.iv.nr mid 

Mhuds apprupria:, m „„• ,, „!,, f,ri,i. Further, hrv 

ways nl Interpreting reseanh |,„ ,|,c 
•nid pie<li< iing human hi havioj 



purpose of understanding 



ml 



i 



o 
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emphasis varies* 



* - ^disciplines, PsycTioTogy U the study of 

!~n_<hou^ 

Uon as a result of biological and environmental Influences Socio* 
o^ino^iresinto theorlglnsamd functioning of social institutions 
Economics deals ^th^he basic problem of how human beings 
make usezpft heir scarce economic resources to satisfy uniimjted 
human wants and amines human Shavior as eahtere; consu- 
mers and Inyesiors. government and political science fields brobe 
human utilization of resources and priori ties In the distribution of 
resources. Geography explores human behavior In relation to cul- 
ture and environment 



Core courses 
Catalog 
number 



EC013T 

EC014T 

EO0I6T 

EV001T 

EV<X)2T 

EV0Q3I 

EVD07T 

GE001T 

LE009T 

PS002T 

l^004t 

l > S006T 

PSOOHT 

PY002T 

PV020T 

rY004T 

PY039T 

PY024T 

SO004T 

SO005T 

SO006T 

SO007T 

SPOILT 

SWOIOT 



Course title 

Principles of Economics (Mac ro) : 

Principles of Economics (Micro) 

Contemporary Economic Problems 
Waji jn the Environment Aimosphrir 
Man in the Environment; Hydrosphere 
Man In I he Environment Uthosphcrr 

?n?jtSy ' T«!a£. . . , 

Human Geography ; ; : , 
Introduction to Criminal Justice. . 

^It^rteafi ' Federal Government : : 

International Relations 

Iowa Government 

Con>fjarativv Governments : : 

General Psychology 

Psychology of Growth & I)cvelopineni . 

Educational Psychology K Measurehichi 

Social Psychology 

Exceptional Chijd . , . . 

Introduction to Sociology: ;::.:.., 

Marriage «t the Family 

SbciiUProblems 

Criminology :::::::..;..... 

Juvenile Delinquency & Deviancy 

Human Service Policies & Programs . . . . 



Credit 
noun 

•4 
4 
•4 
1 

t 
2 
1 

4 
1 
4 
i 
i 
t 
i 

4 

\ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



This corearraconsistsofcoui^sinhistoiy and foreign languailcs 
disciplines which broaden students* world views and improve 
their cross-cultural understanding: 

Natipn^nd^cuituresdo not grow In isolation nor do they remain 
static. All cultures arc the product of a legacy shared with others 
around the world. The United States and its institutions- politi- 
cal, economic, religious, familial and social- began, not asorigf nai 
inventions: bat as ideas and practices first conceived by people in a 
distant past, tested and refined through history, and finally 
adapted-to become distinctly their own. The studv of history gives 
students the background needed! to understand the origins and 
essence of theircultural makeup: it helps them recogni/c the b*ses 
pMhejr .traditional values and evaluate the functions of their 
Institutions: 



"There is no place on earth and no race Which is 
not capable of nmducing the finest tijpes of 
humanity, give, table opportunities and 
education." 

Milliiiiiiiii ('i.iiidiii 




«I« i '"O- l>n»Us ajx rsjw ,.i i, 0 „. u,» i«-i:>s>ii s iiiiilil 
i. Ivol l.«..auat;rs. 1 , f(1 s s,, 1(1 - i« hH|»s jftiijii;. ilisivijaicj 
boiindjnt - .Oik Ii fvhir iticl < lii'itm iiiiiy ., i„„. lrll , , M 

«na«<- is Ic.iniiiiu io ( ..ninnmi. Mic ujiii | ,■•.,,>!<• j|vi |", )V .,: ., 

yijjflu« liisr..rvaiid:ifllstiu< ii« • «•;» • ii lit*- li is,,K .,.,„•„.,,', 

rlinorrni w:, v .,1 ihinkmn ...id s,-, „m Stitiij-nis |>,h Hiv v.,|„,.; 
whlk |i|.|ir,viain.«wli.ti Is m .,il„ ,s. Tlirvi..-. ..,„. „„iij 
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CtUlo* 
number 

HY016T 
HYDI7T 
HY0I8T 
HY001T 
HY0O2T 
HY0O3T 
ISG47TL 
SOOOHT 

FLDait 

rX002T 
FL0O3T 
FL0O4T 
FL005T 
FIJ007T 
FL013T 
F1J014T 
FU0I5T 
FID16T 

Bjo\?r 

FIJOIOT 

M/)jif 

ri/).2T 



4 " J -. J»-"».--7.;wV-.-.'. -is- - : - 



Europe in the Ag£ of Monarchy. ; . ; ; ; 

Europe In the Age of Revolution 

gdrope in *he Age of Nationalism 

OS: History 1 7th & 18th Century ... 
Uf . History: 19th Century. . 

"4 History 20th Century 

Understanding Cultures. 

Introduction to Cultural Anthro^oijy 

Elementary French I , . , 

Elementary French H . . 

Elementary French III : : : : : : : : : . . : . 

Intermediate French I 

Intermediate French II ! . 

French Civilization I ^ i . : : : : : : . . . . . . ] [ ', 

Elementary Spanish I 

Elementary Spanish ii '. '/ [ '- 

Elementary Spanish: III; 

Intermediate Spanish: Conversation . . 

Intermediate Spanish: Reading 

Elementary German I 

Elcmcnlary German II 

Elementary German III 



Credit 
botro 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 



Mathematics/Sciences Gore 

Mathematics 

Students who study mathematics come to realize the useiulrie^s 
and beauty of this ancient and yet very modem creaE tfS 
human mind They find that mathematics is useful because ft is 

1^?^"^^ ° bJCCt ,s to d,scow - describe and under 
stand the order that underlies seemingly complex sVtuaUons 
whether these are essential componentTof bioC e^onoSs 
business physics, or other disciplines. The studenTs find thaUn 
mathematics there is a creativity similar to the fine arts The ftr ^ 
developments of non-Euclidean geometry reuuln^TcreatS 
comparable to any painter, composer or poet creativity 

KSSr Pan of every truly 

Core courses 



Caulog - . 

bomber Course title 

MA050T Mathematics for Liberal Arts 
MA031T Intermediate Algebra . 

MA054T College Algebra . . 

MA032T Pre Calculus I 

MA033T Pre Calculus If ... . 

MA034T Pre Calculus III . 

MA035T Calculus I ; . . 5 

MA036T Calciilus II . . . 

MA037T Calculus III 

MA052T Calculus IV . . , . 

MA0. r )3T DifTcrenUal Equations 

MA04OT Linear Algebra : . 

MA013X Finite Math [ ' 

MA04 1 T Fundamen iais of Statistics 

MA05 1 T Business Calculus ... 

Sciences 

Kirk 

k how 

•sumv-al values oi science In society: but the eicitemen? and 
i-nMiiviiv of the discipline as well. excitement and 

In today* scientific and technological society, two kinds of goals 
inappropriate for science core courses. The achievement of one 

and personal needs 



Credit 
hours 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 



woods science courses provide students with both science 
vledge and science applicability, emphasizing net only "he 
values of science — 1 * 3 



- ' | f ' III ■ a - 

imeetlmnicdialracadcmic-.career 



society, prepares (hem to discriminate between ^ in J," h em 
: contributions, limitations, ethics and S S 



science. 
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a^tlflccxpcrtences In order to mm l m mediate academic, career 
imdperaoruil needs. ,•„,:___,:,•_ | 

The achievement of the second kind of goal leads students to a 
^HerataiicWn^ jn modern 

society; prepares them to discriminate between science and pseu- 
dosclence. and enables them to form the philosophical tconceptuaJ 
grasp of the contributions; limitations, ethics ana values of 
science. 

"He that gives a portion of his time to the investiga- 
tion of mathematical triith will come to all other 
questions with a decided advantage/ 9 

— Walter Collbri 

"Science Is the search for all truth. " 

— Linus Pauling 



Core courses 

Catalog Credit 

number Course title hours 

HY030T Principles of Biology 4 

HY03IT Biology of Organisms 4 

jfrt)32T Environmental Biology 4 

BY047T Introductory Genetics 4 

HY034T Invertebrate Zoology I : 4 

HV035T Invertebrate Zoology II 4 

I5YOM6T Vertebrate Zoology K 4 

BY037T Vertebrate Zoology IL : ::. . . 4 

BY039T Human Anatomy & Physiology I 4 

BY040T Human Anatomy & Physiology II 4 

BY04IT Human Afu;:omy& Physiology 111 .... : 4 

BY042T Microbiology 1 5 

BY019T General Botany ! 4 

BY020T General Botany II 4 

CH001T Principles of Chemistry (lecture! :} 

CHOO I T Principles of Chemistry (lab) 1 

CH002T Fu *damenials of Organic Chemistry :::::::: 4 

CH003T Fundamentals of Biochemistry 4 

CH007T Nutrition:,... ..... 4 

CH005T General Chemistry 1 5 

CH006T General Chemistry II 5 

CH004T Quantitative Analysis 6 

CH008T Organic Chemistry I 4 

CH0O9T Organic Chemistry II 4 

CH010T Organic Chemistry lit 4 

EA0O2T Evolution of the Earth 4 

EA004T Evolution of the Earth (lab) I 

EA001 T Introductory Geology.: .:. . 

EA003T Introductory Geology (lab) I 

KCiOJ3T Introduction lev Elect rical S' inuv 5 

KVU01T M n 1 1 in the Environment: Atmosphere 3 

I A 00 21 Wan in tiie Environment I Iwln >| he n i 

KV003T Mari i In t lie Environment ■ Uiiiosphrre . 2 

EVtin? r Energy Today 3 

jS()OHT Science & Society . . 4 

ISOIOJ; Man Evolving . A 

PII007T Astronomy 1 

PI 1008 T 21 st Century Injriidiirtorv Physii s 4 

PI I0O1T College Physics \; \ 

PHH02T College- Physics I! . 1 

Pji(X):it College Physics V\ . \ 

PI ioo-lT Genera! Physics !; '\ 

PH005T General IMivsir s il ?> 

PMOOoT fieiiciai Physic s Ml f i 

'MUM I T Miniic.il Physics . i 
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ENCOUNTERS IN HUMANITIES 



The cornerstone of the humanities program at Kirkwood Community 
College is the interdisciplinary Encounters in Humanities course: 
Designed to be used primarily as an introductory course to acquaint 
liberal arts students with the scope and methods of the humanities, it 
also serves as the only humanities course to be taken by some of our vocational 
students. It is the only course which can be taken as core in either of two 
humanities categories — Literature, and Arts and Ideas — and its general goals 
reflect our philosophy of what a shared humanities experience at Kirkwood 
should be. 

Encounters in Humanities is a general education course in the 
sense that it introduces the student to questions and ways of thinking that are 
general to all humanities disciplines. The course is unusual in its emphasis on 
the skilLof critical inquiry across several disciplines, rather than the traditional 
emphasis on acquiring knowledge of content within a single discipline of the 
humanities. It should be noted that, due to the initiation of strong core require- 
ments in the humanities, students are assured of maintaining a healthy balance 
between the skill-centeredness of the Encounters and the rigorous content- 
centered approach of at least four other courses in humanities disciplines. 

In Encounters in Humanities, students learn to use a method of 
inquiry which helps them analyze, interpret and appreciate artifacts from a 
number of genres. Each of the several genres studied in the course has its own 
elements arvd_-ereative techniques; but all of them are statements that their 
creators wanted to communicate to others. The inquiry questions reinforced in 
Encounters help students to understand these statements and the art forms 
used to express them. 

The 5 basic questions which guide students' inquiry are: 

1 . What are the elements of the artifact? 

2. What is the unifying theme? 

3; Who is the creator (and the context)? 

4. What was the intended purpose of the creator? 

5. What is the effect of the artifact on you? 

The student practices the general method of inquiry above, applying 
more specific versions of each question depending upon the genres presented 
by the instructor. These may include poetry, painting, architecture, drama, 
rhetoric, music, philosophy, mathematics, history and pottery. 



continued 
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Encounters In Humanities continued - 2 



Clearly, the five questions of ourJEhcountr rs classes are hot hew nor 
are the works encountered in the course. The strength of the course and of iis 
place in our program is due to the diligent reinforcement of the questions as 
students read, see, listen, speak, write and think throughout our humanities 
curriculum. The humanities committee that conceived of the Encounters 
course has endorsed the general goals of the course as goals for all humanities 
core courses. The general goals are: 

1 . To come into contact with one's ethical, philosophical, religious, 
intellectual and aesthetic heritage, and to Understand the connection of that 
heritage with the present. 

2. To develop an appreciative responsiveness to the arts. 

3. To become independent, critical thinkers. 

_- _■ 4 To develop sensitivity to other people through recognizing com- 
mon human experiences. 

5. To understand how humanists in various disciplines look at life 
situations and ask questions about them. 

6. To develop the intellectual and. aesthetic self-respect neces- 
sary to understanding human responsibility in shaping one's world. 

_. Classroom work in Encounters in Humanities i? supplemented by 
fieid trips. College and community performances and exhibits enjoy expanded 
audiences of Kirkwood students, who are practicing their inquiry skills beyond 
the classroom. For many students who have never before attended symphony 
concerts, plays, or art exhibits, these experiences are as enlightening as those 
in the classroom, and open a door to the humanities which does not close with 
the completion of forma! college studies. 

For the teacher, Encounters demands a discussion -centered, rather 
than lecture-centered, teaching style. For the student, the course demands 
critical thought and verbal expression through both writing and speaking. Writ- 
ten responses to artifacts, using the inquiry questions as a structural guide, form 
the main basis for evaluation. Writing assignments become progressively more 
complex throughout the quarter, culminating in a final analysis paper using the 
inquiry method to analyze an artifact never before discussed in class. 

_ ^ ■-_ A three-day summer workshop with Karl Sandberg of Macalester 
College in summer of 1981 readied a teaching cadre of ten faculty to use the 
inquiry method; most of these ten have since taught the course. We followed the 
workshop with a series of in-house faculty colloquia, featuring many faculty in 
roles as master teachers, and allowing many more the pleasant challenge of 
academic interaction as fellow "students." This inexpensive form of faculty 
development attracted participants from across the college, and helped create 
a new clir ate of humanities-on-camous. A second workshop with Dr. Sandberg 
in January, 1985, initiated a new teaching cadre to the course. 

continued 
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Four sections of Encounters are offered each quarter, taught by four 
individual faculty members. Team planning, not team teaching, generates 
coherence without elevating staffing costs. Although Encounters in Humanities 
is not a required course, its sections are always filled. The coarse has generated 
an increased awareness of what "humanities" means; it has drawn humanities 
faculty together; and it has stimulated many inquiries from others about our 
course and program A companion course, Encounters with Ethics, has also 
been well-received by students. 

Our faculty have benefited greatly from the financial assistance and 
encouragement of the National Endowment for the Humanities, and continue to 
work towards a strong and coherent humanities program: 
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THE HUMANITIES PLANNING PROCESS 



In his opening address to the 1979 National Planning Workshop 
which founded the Community College Humanities Association, 
dames M; Banner said: 
Work in the humanities is by necessity individualistic. The glory of 
humanistic activity is individual achievement We carry out our research atone 
and write in solitary circumstances. We teach in a crowd, but when teaching we 
are largely independent of our colleagues. 

Banner warned that we have made of individualism "not only a glory 
but a burden." He called on humanists to come together and form a new 
partnership which would invigorate the humanities — to "create a collective 
purpose and identity, to find ways to express the confidence and conviction 
which have always been ours." (flewew and Proceedings, CCHA, 1980) 

In 1 979, the Kirkwood Humanities Committee, a self-selected group 
of about fifteen faculty and administrators, began meeting regularly to discuss 
Kirkwood's humanities problems and program. Our early meetings represented 
the best and worst of humanistic individualism: tensions and diversity among 
people who were accustomed to thinking, teaching and working alone were far 
more characteristic of those early meetings than was a sense of common 
purpose. Yet within the first year of our project, we had reached a shared vision 
of what our program should be, and achieved a working camaraderie which 
continues to carry us through the seemingly endless challenges of building and 
maintaining a strong humanities program. 

Our program has received acclaim. But we who built it believe that 
the process through which we worked is as important to share as are the 
products of that work. We present here whaiwe believe lo be the key elements 
in our planning process, hoping that our experiences may serve as a model for 
others who wish to move from solitariness to partnership in the humanities. 

1. Getting started. Kirkwood's core requirement in humanities 
had never been systematically reviewed since the college's founding, when 
requirements were lifted from another college's catalog. We had informally 
discussed the need to develop a program based on our own philosophy of what 
core should be; but as of 1979, a common philosophy had not been articulated. 
In September, 1979, an open-ended invitation was extended to the Arts and 
Sciences faculty, and fifteen people — twelve faculty and three administrators 
— accepted the challenge to shape a Kirkwood humanities program. Several 
readings were circulated; a meeting time established (late on Friday after- 
noons); a meeting place chosen (a seldom-used quiet place in our library); and 
initial individual positions were expressed before the group. 

One norm emerged early, and has stayed with us: we do not, and 
can not, avoid conflict. 

continued 
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2. Establishing a philosophical framework. We agreed 
that the question central to oar work was, "What should a shared humanistic 
experience at Kirkwood involve?" All committee members wrote individual 
responses to the question, directing their responses toward 1) assumptions 
underlying humanistic education, 2) assumptions about the substance of 
humanities core, and 3) assumptions about the approach through which huma- 
nistic education could best occur. The group's coordinator scrambled the 
responses, edited them slightly (to mask ownership), interspersed them with a 
few "borrowed" statements from outside the group (including some deliberately 
chosen to provoke critical comments), typed and distributed the whole. 

We timed our discussion of assumptions to coincide with the first 
visit of a humanities consultant funded by a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. Throughout the first year of our project, consultant William 
Alexander's visits served as catalysts; the very fact that he wasgoing to show up 
and expect progress spurred us to complete parts of the project by his next visit. 
We did not complete our discussion of assumptions, however, during Alexand- 
er's first visit. We wanted consensus, not majority rule decisions, and consensus 
reaching is neither fast nor easy. When we couldn't progress as a group of 
fifteen, we divided into smaller groups to increase participation, understanding 
and efficiency. The small groups' written records tnen became the working 
papers of the reconvened committee. Finally, in January of 1 980, the Humani- 
ties Committee presented to the Arts and Sciences faculty six goals which 
summarized its shared philosophy. 

Those six goals became the general goals of our Encounters in 
Humanities course and of our humanities program. They were important, not 
just as statements of our aims, but as a symbol of our transformation from 
aggregation to cohesiveness. Our language now included the word "we." 

3 Discovering interdisciplinary connections. The 

Humanities Committee next set its sights on developing an interdisciplinary, 
introductory course which would pull our program together. During February, 
March and April, 1980, members of our group traveled (either physically or 
through correspondence) tc a number of colleges and community colleges that 
had successful interdisciplinary courses. By the time of Dr. Alexander's spring 
visit, the group had collected several interdisciplinary models, expanded its list 
of shared readings, and planned an off -campus humanities retreat at which to 
reach closure on unresolved questions. 

Retreat participants included the 15-member committee, Dr. Alex- 
ander, and five college administrators (including the college president). Consul- 
tant Alexander described the retreat as the most productive two days he'd seen 
a group of academics put in; indeed, it is impressive to find what a well-prepared 
group can accomplish if allowed to escape phones, paperwork, students, family 
and traffic for awhile. Not only did the retreat accomplish its program goals — 
setting a direction for future work, selecting the approach, substance, guidelines 
and teachers for the new interdisciplinary course — it fostered support for the 
humanities project throughout the administrative hierarchy and across the 
departmental lines of the college. 

continued 
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Gar work has progressed through many phases since the first, 
difficult year of planning. We piloted and implemented two interdisciplinary 
courses; we participated as teachers and scholars in several on-campus 
faculty colloquia centered on content from various humanities disciplines; we 
fought for and won changes in our degree program which significantly streng- 
then the role of humanities in our students' education; we developed three NEH 
grant proposals, two of which were funded. But through all these phases, we 
have hot changed our basic process of working together. We do not avoid 
conflict: we use our six goals as a framework for our decisions; we keep our 
membership open to anyone; we meet regularly, and when we need them, we 
use retreat workshops to complete unfinished tasks and set new directions. And 
we are not satisfied to let the majority rule. As Lewis Thomas, in The Medusa and 
the Snail, "On Committees," writes: 

We pass the Word around; we wonder how the case is put by 
different people; we read the poetry; we meditate over the literature; we play the 
music; we change our minds; we reach an understanding. Society e volves this 
way, not by shouting each other down, but by the unique capacity of unique, 
indivfduai human beings to comprehend each other. 
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SUMMARY OF NEH GRANT (1984-87) 
Strengthening Core through Faculty Development 

(Fostering Coherence Throughout an institution) 

This project will strengthen content and integrate skills in a newly- 
implemented core program which includes 20 credit hours in 
humanities disciplines: Through the grant's individual Study Pro- 
jects, faculty members may receive released time to take graduate 
courses, complete reading projects, or strengthen curricula. 

_ Three summer seminars brir.g faculty together under the leadership 
of three university professors. Seven Kirkwood faculty and an equal number of 
Iowa graduate students participated in the 1985 summer colloquium, Moder- 
nism and Society: Origins of Contemporary Culture, 1890 - 1930, led by Univer- 
sity of Iowa professor Allan Megill. A 1986 summer seminar will consider the 
Philosophical Foundations of Humanistic Studies: in 1987, the seminar's theme 
will be Community and Individualism in American Culture, 1920 - 7940. 

The grant also supports the addition of a full-time philosophy 
instructor, to be sustained by the college following NEH funding. The hew 
philosophy instructor will teach four courses: philosophy, religion, ethics and 
logic. Since the college has no: previously maintained a full-time instructor in 
philosophy, Kirkwood's Humanities Committee will work with the new faculty 
member arid a visiting consultant to integrate philosophy courses into its total 
core curriculum. 

New library acquisitions, closer working relationships with Univer- 
sity of Iowa professors, and better use of University of Iowa resources will 
support the work of this project: 

To receive additional information about Kirkwood's coherence grant 
project, contact project director Rhonda Kekkt>, Cedar Hall 218, Kirkwood 
Community College, Cedar Rapids, IA 52406. 
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Our concept of "core 11 may be slightly uncommon, so I will atttuipt to clarify 
it. Our Associate of Arts degree program does not require that students take 
a common core of courses, although th*2 list of humanities core courses is very 
restricted. Rather, we are working tc ensure that no matter which courses 
students select in fulfillment of their humanities core requirements, those 
courses will help students achieve six common core goals which we have agreed 
must be at the heart of a college humanities experience. 

We have begun to integrate humanities content and skills throughout ail 
humanities core courses—beginning this process not with our students, but 
with our faculty. Our faculty have participated in many in-house^ content- 
centered colloquia; these have sometimes been led by_ visiting prof essors, and 
sometimes by master teachers from our own ranks. Through these experiences, 
we have learned much_ about each other's disciplines and methods. V ) have been 
able to help students see the connectedness of our disciplines because we 
understand each other. 

One last clarification may be needed. Our_ "Humanities" core category is 
listed separately from the "History and Cultures" category. It was this 
admittedly artificial separation that made it possible for us to require 20 
hours in humanities disciplines rather than only 12, 

I wish you well as you join us in strengthening the humanities in higher 
education. 



Rhonda Kekke 

Assistant Dean, Communication Arts 




6301 Kirk wood Blvd. S.W. 
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